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Service to Companies 


Many industrial companies have written to the Personnel Research 
Federation outlining improvements of personnel practices they have 
initiated following receipt of information from the Federation. The 
following are among the companies benefiting: 

A company which began a policy of scrutinizing every supervisory 
position, when it becomes vacant through promotion, retirement, or 
separation, to determine the need for it, and learn whether it is properly 


related to the line organization. 


| Another company which initiated a thorough analysis of the ratios § | 
| of supervisory personnel to workers, with a view to eliminating posi- 


tions rendered unnecessary through changes in production schedules. 


A third company which uses the Personnel Journal in conferences § 
with superintendents and foremen, regularly as part of the program 
which it set up for the improvement of industrial relations following a 


strike. 


A public service company which has been successful in improving its 
service to the public and reducing complaints through the use of sys- 
tematic supervisory interviews with employees, as described in the 
Personnel Journal. 

A manufacturing company which reduced accidents, by a study of 
habitual accident men in a bulletin of the Personnel Research Federa- 


tion. 
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News and Comment 


Test Case 
HE first test case involving 
the New York State Unem- 
ployment Insurance Act, 


which is similar to the laws of nine 
other states, came before Supreme 
Court Justice William F. Dowling 
in Utica. Justice Dowling found the 
law constitutional. 

“The object of the legislation in 
question,” he wrote in his opinion, 
“is of general public moment, and 
does not interfere with personal lib- 
erty or the right of acquiring property 
and the charges placed upon em- 
ployers are not so burdensome as to 
be manifestly oppressive.” 

The justice, however, found uncon- 
stitutional the section of the law 
which provided for benefits to “em- 
ployees who have been discharged for 
incompetency, sabotage, or theft, or 
those who have voluntarily left their 
employment, or who have withdrawn 





from it by reason of strike, lockout, or 
other industrial controversy.” 

He held such benefits would be 
“arbitrary, unreasonable, unjustifia- 
ble, discriminatory,” and would “‘con- 
stitute the taking of property without 
due process.” 

This, he held would be especially 
true “when no valid reason underlies 
the movement.” 

In another New York State case, 
Supreme Court Justice Pierce H. Rus- 
sell held the law unconstitutional in 
principle, and that its mandatory in- 
surance features constituted “unwar- 
ranted, unreasonable and arbitrary 
transfer of the property of one to an- 
other in violation of the due process 
clause of the constitution.” 

The two cases were combined and 
came before the state Court of Ap- 
peals in Albany. It is expected that 
from there they will go to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, for a test 
case which may involve the constitu- 
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tionality of the federal law as well as 
those of the states. 


Wagner Replies 


AT A meeting of the Labor Coun- 

cils of Greater NewYork, Senator 
Robert F. Wagner hit back at critics 
of machinery setup under his National 
Labor Relations Act, in the following 
words: 

“They are assuming the fantastic 
position of professing to agree with 
the objectives of the National Labor 
Relations Law, but disagreeing with 
any attempt by the government to 
make those objectives attainable. 
It is too bad that they could not dis- 
cover a less transparent subterfuge. 
They might as well give three cheers 
for liberty of expression and then 
advocate repealing the constitutional 
guarantee of a free press.” 


Motors Savings Plan 


HE General Motors Corpora- 
eae has announced distribu- 
tion of over $11,000,000 cash and 
General Motors stock, to some 25,000 
employees in factories and offices, in 
the annual disbursement under the 
employees’ savings and investment 
plan. Of the total, $4,800,000 was 
savings paid in by the employees, and 
$6,200,000 was interest and common 
stock constituting the corporation’s 
contribution. 

Participating employees received 
an average of $438. Each employee 
who, in 1930, saved $25 a month, the 
maximum allowed, received the origi- 
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nal $300, an interest payment of 
$112 (at six per cent a year), and the 
corporation’s contribution of 4. 
shares of General Motors Common 
stock, with a market value of $279, 
based on the 1935 closing price of 
563. The 1930 class was the 12th to 
mature. In the 12 classes, employees 
have paid in $33,500,000, while dis. 
tributions in settlement have come to 
$108 400,000. 

“The figures given,” said Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., President, “demonstrate 


in a practical way what can be accon- 


plished through a definite plan of 
organized saving. Of far greater 
importance than the dollars and cents 
involved has been the development 
of the spirit and habit of thrift 
through the aid of the plan. The 
word ‘thrift’ is used not in its narrow 
sense but as meaning intelligent 
saving and providing for future needs. 
It is this thrift that is the most funda- 
mental answer to the problem that 
faces by far the great majority, name- 
ly, security for the present as well as 
protection for the future.” 


Akron Situation 
ko Akron, Ohio, strike situa 


tion has continued serious. At 
one time in March, 16,000 were out 
in four important disputes. In the 
Goodyear Tire and Rubber Con- 
pany dispute, strikers drove back 
75 police, and prevented them from 
destroying picket shacks near the 
Goodyear plant. Mayor Lee D. 
Schroy called it “defiance of law and 
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order” and Police Captain Williams 
said: “It means we’ve got to go in 
there with drawn guns. There are 
too many of them for us to handle 
with clubs.” 

Meantime a producers’ milk block- 
ade halted 85 per cent of consumer 
deliveries. Nine hundred employees 
of the Columbia Chemical Company 
were out in a controversy over wages 
and senority rights. And employees 
of the Palmer Match Company 
claimed nearly 450 workers had been 
locked out. 


Strike Darkens Cities 
Oe PASO, Texas, and 26 nearby 


communities in Texas and New 
Mexico were darkened by a six hour 
strike a few weeks ago. The El Paso 
Electric Company asserted employees 
had committed sabotage during the 
walkout, and a court of inquiry was 


called. 
WPA W. ages 


ICTOR F. RIDDER, WPA ad- 

ministrator in New York City, 
has refused to pay ‘‘prevailing wages” 
to members of the Federation of 
Architects, Engineers, Chemists and 
Technicians. In reply to a brief 
submitted by the Federation, Mr. 
Ridder wrote: 

“The WPA was set up to meet an 
emergency during which employable 
persons would receive assurances of 
security through work relief. To 
pay normal wages to any group, and 
hence by inplication, to all, would 
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make the WPA in every sense a sub- 
stitute for normal employment.” 


Minimum W age 


HE efforts of the New York 

State Department of Labor to 
stabilize the laundry industry on a 
fair wage basis suffered a setback 
when the State Court of Appeals held 
the State Minimum Fair Wage Act 
unconstitutional. 

Elmer F. Andrews, Industrial Com- 
missioner, in a notice to laundry 
owners pointed out that the decision 
would be appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court, and warned: 

“In the event of a favorable deci- 
sion of the United States Supreme 
Court, any employer who pays adult 
women less than the state minimum 
rates pending the Supreme Court 
Decision, lays himself open to a suit 
for recovery for the difference between 
wages paid and the state minimum 
rates.” 

H. K. Wilder, Secretary, Laundry 
Board of Trade of Greater New York, 
Inc., commented :-— 

“The laundry industry is highly 
competitive and the consuming public 
is admittedly price minded. Wages 
in the laundry industry represent 
fifty-five per cent of the income dollar, 
in a moderately well conducted plant. 
The balance of the sales dollar is 
taken up with fixed charges which 
can not be easily reduced. With no 
bottom level to wages, the chiseler 
has been able to sell his service to the 
public at prices well below the level 
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maintained by the conscientious oper- 
ators who endeavored to maintain 
decent and fair wage standards. 
When the chiseler finds himself run- 
ning behind in profit or cannot meet 
his fixed charges, he depresses still 
further the wages of his employees. 
Since a majority of laundry employees 
are females and male minors, their 
wages are at once susceptible to 
exploitation by the unscrupulous 
operator who is prone to take advan- 
tage of this fact at the slightest 
provocation. 

“This situation became so acute 
that when the Minimum Wage Law 
was enacted in 1933, the more re- 
sponsible operators in the industry 
throughout the state, asked that it be 
applied first to the laundry industry, 
with the result that a Laundry Mini- 
mum Wage Board was convened. 
As proof of the earnestness with 
which the better elements of the 
industry co-operated in the enforce- 
ment of the Laundry Wage Orders, 
it is a matter of record that almost 
without exception, the better plants 
throughout the city voluntarily 
adopted the wage scale recommended 
by the Laundry Wage Board, during 
the period when the only punishment 
for non-conformity was the publica- 
tion in the newspapers of the names 
of violators, looked upon by the 
chiselers as so much ‘free advertising.’ 

“The decision by the Court of 
Appeals holding the law unconstitu- 
tional will, if upheld, destroy much 
of the progress made within the past 
three years within the laundry in- 
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dustry, tending toward the establish. 
ment of an economic bottom to 
wages, and will place the responsible 
operators, and laundry employees 
generally, completely at the mercy of 
the unscrupulous chiseler.” 

Judge Irving Lehman of the Court 
of Appeals, who dissented from the 
majority opinion of the court, said in 
a speech a week after the handing 
down of the decision: 

“The present result of the decision 
is to render invalid any legislation 
which declares oppressive a wage paid 
to women employees which is not only 
less than sufficient for support in 
health, but also less than the value of 
the services rendered.” 


Five Per Cent Raise 


FFECTIVE March 16, the Rit- 

ter Dental Manufacturing 

Company of Rochester, N. Y. in- 

creased both hourly wages and salaries 
5 per cent. 

E. I. Wayman, President, said: 
“Our company showed a profit for 
1935 for the first time in five years, 
and we believe it is only fair to pass 
along part of this to our employees.” 


S: wope’s Criticism 


HE New York State Unem- 

ployment Insurance Law was 
criticized by Gerard Swope, President 
of the General Electric Company, 
appearing before the Assembly Wel- 
fare Committee on unemployment, 
at Albany. Mr. Swope said the law 
failed to provide for employee con- 
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tributions, did not give employers an 
incentive to stabilize or guarantee 
employment, and did not provide a 
merit rating or separate reserves for 
each of the various employers. 

“Employees should bear a portion 
of the cost,” said Mr. Swope. “Right 
now, the employer is encouraged to 
keep his payroll down by employing 
fewer skilled people and paying lower 
rates of wages.” 

At the same hearing Industrial 
Commissioner Elmer F. Andrews an- 
swered charges that industry was 


leaving New York State, as follows: 


“It is true that the number of 
factories in New York City and the 
state declined from 1931 to 1933, but 
this same downtrend occurred in 
every other important industrial area, 
in all of the other 47 states, and in the 
United States as a whole” 


New J obs 
HARLES F. KETTERING, 


vice president and _ research 
director of the General Motors Corp., 
speaking in Chicago on the occasion 
of his being awarded the “Washing- 
ton Award,” said: 

“Most people think of scientific 
research as being something to reduce 
the man-hours required to perform 
any given task,” he said. “I do not 
know how that has gotten into our 
mode of thinking, and we frequently 
hear the subject of technological de- 
Velopment described as something 
that is negative to the point. 
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“We have forgotten entirely the 
most important factor, and many 
times more important, and that is the 
development of jobs and new indus- 
tries. 

““We are told by very reliable sta- 
tistics that there is something like 
40 billions of dollars idle in our Ameri- 
can banks. We are told also that 
there are between 5 and 15 millions of 
people out of employment. 

“If we had new products, new 
projects, new reconstructive types of 
industry, we would have our money 
employed and we also would have our 
people employed.” 


A Lesson from Lifts 


AVID DIETZ, the science 
editor of the Scripps Howard 
Newspapers, points out that the New 
York City elevator strike emphasized 
“the necessity for the social sciences 
catching up with the physical 
sciences.” 

“One need only compare labor rela- 
tions with the smooth operation of an 
automatic elevator in some Park 
Avenue skyscraper to note the differ- 
ence,” he writes. “Of course, it is 
obvious that the social sciences are 
much more complex. In the case of 
the elevator, there is not much argu- 
ment about the desired ends. Every- 
one agrees upon what the elevator 
should do. In the realm of labor 
relations, we still have many points 
of view.” 








The Salary Problem Is Analyzed 
with the case of a Bank Employ. 


ing 400 Persons, as an Illustration. 


Constructing 
Salary Scales 


sk immediate problem before 
us is to devise a salary scale for 
use in a commercial bank and 
trust company employing about 400 
persons. Constructing the pay scale 
is an essential step in the process of 
setting up a complete plan of payroll 
administration, which the author de- 
fines as follows: “Payroll administra- 
tion is a systematic and equitable 
method of compensating employees 
according to their economic value to 
the business.” 

This equity in salaries which we 
seek requires that two things be deter- 
mined: (1) the salary value of each 
position; (2) how well each employee 
fulfills the requirements of his posi- 
tion. 

The second of these two things in- 
volves securing reports by supervisors 


By Epwarp N. Hay 


Personnel Officer 
The Pennsylvania Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


of the work of each employee and will 
not be discussed. 


EACH POSITION EVALUATED 


To ascertain the value of each posi- 
tion in relation to all others in the 
company, and to assign each position 
to a salary class based on its “‘eco- 
nomic value to the business,” the fol- 
lowing steps were necessary: 

1. Appraisal of all positions and 
their arrangement in the order of 
value. (This was done by the Kings- 
bury Point Method, described in the 
Personnel Journal of August, 1933; 
but might have been done without the 
use of the point system.) 

2. Assignment of all positions pay- 
ing from $600 to $3,000 a year to 4 
suitable number of salary classes, 
eleven in this case. 
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3. Decision as to minimum and 
maximum salaries for each of these 
eleven salary classes. 

The subject matter of this article 
is limited to the second and third 
steps. It should be understood, 
therefore, that all positions had pre- 
viously been appraised, and this gave 
for each one a “‘point” value. Thus, 
a g-point position was of more salary 
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were eliminated from consideration as 
being unrepresentative. Some were 
felt to be much too low-paid for the 
real value of the position. This usu- 
ally came about through employment 
at arbitrarily low rates. Likewise, a 
few extremely high salaries were elimi- 
nated as being unrepresentative. In 
most cases, this was due to employees 
who had formerly held more impor- 








TABLE I 
Positions Ratep 14 Points 
Position Male or Female a. Yearly Salary Remarks 

car cideokohieneseaaaebsebad F, 8-21-33 $750 Underpaid 
I PT PTT M. 1-21-31 810 Underpaid 
es <4 ktacnaceenvesseneras M. 11-30-27 810 Underpaid 
oncceeeuechektreneetusoeernedeh F. 4-17-35 goo 

MIRED =: 37-1 <)01 claire isles vicina wear eawisieels F. II- 1-33 goo 

Stenographer Ass’t Mgr...............0.0005 F, II 7-33 g18 

citi ad eked wiskkemieeernenewe F. 6-23-27 990 
Si ceck av eeeins coun manemns F. 7- 7-19 I ,000 

ttre tere nedekenierenpnaseaenes F. 1-13-34 1,080 

citi cicerrcenrenaeeeahesed teh F. 3-23-23 1,080 

Hii ohn ance kann hace te lein F, 8- 2-29 1,098 

nbs cciaaneesisennieaasnonneees M. 5-18-18 1,200 

thes sekee'eseadeesesaberesdnweens M. 2- 5-34 I, 200 

ED Lictennesnndsacianemneewaaanaen M. 12-16-30 1,260 

Niche cekkinevvencarkneee ent M. 11-16-31 1,260 

sk cahddnekanbeaneaceunen M. I- 8-23 1,260 

i teri ce nae eneads bien M. $-13-90 1,620 Overpaid 

















value than an 8-point position. 
Table I shows all of the different posi- 
tions in the 14-point class before 
tevision of the pay scale. 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST PAY 


The next step was to identify the 
highest and lowest salary now being 
paid in each class of positions, a class 
of positions being all those with the 
same point value. Certain positions 


tant positions having been demoted 
without salary change, and, in other 
instances, to employees who through 
long service had, in prosperous times, 
been increased to salaries out-of-line 
with the real value of their work. 

Table II shows the low and high 
salary for every class of positions from 
3 to 23 points rating, after making the 
high and low eliminations previously 
mentioned. 
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These high and low salaries were 
then plotted on semi-logarithmic 
paper and the high and low points 
connected by straight vertical lines to 
show the spread. Next, a straight 
line was drawn so as to pass through 
or near as many of the minimum 


TABLE II 


HicuHest anp Lowest SALary For Eacu Crass or 
PosITION, AFTER ELIMINATING EXTREMES 




















Class of Positions Setacies 
Point Rating 

Lowest Highest 

3 Points $600 $750 
.* 600 75° 

5 “ — — 
ee 600 750 
> 750 goo 
oe 780 goo 

9 “ 750 1,080 
io“ 75° goo 
| ae 810 1,100 
s * goo 1,250 
_ goo 1,350 
3 * goo 1,250 
_— 1,000 1,500 
16 “ 1,080 1,600 
ys ” I, 300 2,200 
sos ” 1,200 2,000 
Ig “ 1,400 2,000 
20 “ 1,400 2,400 
1,400 2,000 
2 =«( 1,600 3,000 
— 1,600 2,950 

salary points as possible. This is 


shown on the chart at “A.” 

Semi-logarithmic plotting is used 
because this gives a geometrical pro- 
gression from one salary class to the 
next. As will be seen, the progression 
finally adopted was 15 per cent; that 
is, the minimum of one salary class 
is 15% above that of the preceding 
one. A geometrical progression can 





be represented as a straight line by 
plotting the ordinates logarithmically, 
and the abscissae arithmetically. 
This scale of ascending minimum sala- 
ries, which is a straight line when 
plotted semi-logarithmically, will be a 
parabola when plotted arithmetically. 
The parabola is not only difficult to 
“read” with the eye, but also to draw 
in position accurately, and the lines 
representing the minimum and maxi- 
mum salaries will not be parallel. 

The relationship between the maxi- 
mum and the minimum salaries for 
each pay class is the next point to 
determine. It seems logical that this 
relationship should also be geometri- 
cal; that is, the maximum should be 
greater than the minimum by a stated 
percentage. 


MAXIMUM 33% OVER MINIMUM 


From previous experience in setting 
salary ranges it had been determined 
that it was most satisfactory to have 
each maximum about one-third 
greater than the corresponding mini- 
mum. A case has been observed 
where, in an office of 1,500 people, a 
20% spread had been found too small 
to adequately compensate employees 
of increasing skill who could not yet, 
however, be promoted. Likewise, 
spreads of 50% to 100%, such as are 
sometimes used, have seemed unsatis- 
factory. Few positions, certainly not 
those below about $4,000 salary, can 
have so great a variation between 
incumbents. If there is that much 
difference it will probably be found 
that the higher paid employee is doing 
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so many more things that he really has 
created a different and more valuable 
position. 

Furthermore, a very wide spread 
tends to defeat one of the principal 
objects of salary standardization; to 
obtain control of the payroll. In ad- 
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company has recognized the difficulty 
by dividing some salary classes into 
two parts. It would seem more logi- 
cal to have had a somewhat narrower 
range to begin with. 

Before finally determining the max- 
imum salary line, another scale of 





Cuarrt I 


dition, it has been observed in such 
cases that many employees are never 
permitted to reach the top of the 
salary range. This is apt to be be- 
cause the management considers the 
work not worth that much. But in 
such a case the salary plan really does 
not apply. A narrower salary range 
would correct this situation. One 


position values was devised, as shown 


in Table III. 


ESTIMATED VALUES 


These values are the estimates of 
an official of the company and repre- 
sent the value in each case of an 
experienced employee (not a begin- 
ner). The estimates were based on 
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specific individual positions. For ex- 
ample, a typical position was taken 
which had been rated at 11 points, 
and, from the nature of the work and 
his knowledge of it, the official ex- 
pressed the opinion that it was worth 
in the neighborhood of $1,200 a year 
for an experienced worker. __ 

The estimated salary values, shown 
in Table III, were next plotted on the 
chart. They can be distinguished be- 
cause around each point is drawn a 


TABLE III 


EstimaTED SALary VALvES oF Positions RATED 
FROM g TO 20 Points 








Point Rating Estimated Salary Value 
9 $1,000 
10 1,100 
II 1,200 
12 1,250 
13 1,350 
14 1,400 
1S 1,500 
16 1,700 
18 2,000 
19 2,200 
20 2,500 








small circle. These points coincide 
so nearly with the actual maximum 
salaries that were previously plotted 
that one line on the chart can now be 
drawn to represent both sets of points. 

This line is seen not to be parallel 
to the line of the minimum salaries 
already plotted, and this violates the 
principle we have laid down, that 
maximum salaries shall be greater 
than minimum salaries by an unvary- 
ing percentage. From these two lines 
we note that, at the lowest salary the 
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maximum is about 16% more than 
the minimum, but at the highest sal- 
ary the maximum is 41% above the 
minimum. By examination of our 
data we conclude that the employees 
in the low salaried positions are not 
given sufficient increase over the 
starting salary for improving their 
performance as they gain experience. 
And the higher salaried employees, 
while they seem to have a much higher 
salary “‘ceiling,” in reality start at a 
very low pay. Thus in two particu- 
lars the employees have not received 
that “systematic and equitable” treat- 
ment of salaries which they have a 
right to expect. Likewise, the com- 
pany has no adequate control of sala- 
ries, many of which are far too high 
for the work performed. 

As a further guide to the selection 
of the most suitable salary scale, con- 
sideration was given to the schedule 
used by another company in the same 
city and engaged in the same business. 
This scale is shown in Table IV, and is 
identified as “Company #2.” It has 
been plotted on the chart at “C maxi- 
mum” and “C minimum.” The area 
between these two lines represents the 
range of salaries from minimum to 
maximum. 


NEW SALARY SCALE 


After studies of the chart and the 
salary tables it was decided to adopt 
the scale of salaries shown in Table IV 
as ‘Company #1, New Salary Scale.” 
The old salary ranges are shown in 
the same table for comparison. 
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CONSTRUCTING 


It will be noted that: 
1. In the lower salaries 

a. The minimum is substantially 
unchanged. 

b. The maximum is increased a 
trifle. 

c. The salary spread from mini- 
mum to maximum is greater. 
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for all salary classes. This was bor- 
rowed from the experience of Com- 
pany # 2, with like conditions. 

It will be seen that while there are 
14 Salary classes, there are 28 position 
groups between the 3-point rating and 
the 30-point rating, inclusive. 
perience of Company #2 showed that 


Ex- 




















TABLE IV 
ComMPARISON OF SALARY SCALES 
Company #1 
— ‘ Company #2 
=. New Salary Scale Old Salary Scale 
Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum Maximum 

3-4 $510* $690 $600 $750 $600 $800 

5-6 600 810 600 750 720 g60 

7-8 720 g60 750 goo 840 1,125 

g-I0 810 1,080 750 1,080 960 1,290 
II-12 945 1,260 810 1,250 1,110 1,485 
13-14 1,050 1,410 goo 1,350 1,290 1,725 
15-16 1,260 1,680 1,000 1,600 1,500 2,010 
17-18 1,470 1,950 1,200 2,200 1,740 2,325 
19-20 1,710 2,280 1,400 2,400 2,010 2,595 
21-22 1,960 2,610 1,400 3,000 2,310 3,090 
23-24 2,280 3,080 1,600 2,950 2,700 3,600 
25-26 2,640 3,510 3,120 4,170 
27-28 3,060 4,020 3,600 4,800 
29-30 3,510 4,620 4,200 5,610 




















* Actually no salary under $600 is paid. 


2. In the higher salaries 

a. The minimums have been in- 

creased considerably. 

b. The maximums are substantially 

the same. 

No injustice has resulted from nar- 
rowing the spread from minimum to 
maximum in the higher salary classes. 
This is merely a by-product of raising 
the minimum salaries. The spread 
from minimum to maximum that has 
been adopted is 1/3 and is uniform 


too many pay classes were objection- 
able and that satisfactory results were 

















TABLE V 

Employees 
Num-| Per- 
ber | cent 
Receiving more than maximum...... 37 | WW 

Receiving between maximum and 
Ee eee eee ee 171 | 48 
Receiving less than minimum........ 144 | 41 
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obtained by combining two groups of 
positions into one salary class. For 
example, the positions in the 3-point 
class were combined with those in the 
4-point class to make one salary 
group. 

It will be seen that the salary scale 
that has been adopted for Company 
#1 is 15% lower, at every point, than 
that of Company #2. This is due 
to the sheer inability of Company #1 
to pay the same scale. If, at some 
time in the future, Company #1 finds 
it can afford to increase its rates of 
pay, it will be a simple matter to 
adopt a new scale by a horizontal in- 
crease in the present scale of 5%, 10% 


or 15%. 


PAY INCREASES FOR MANY 


However, Table V shows how the 
new salary scale benefits a number 
of the employees. No less than 41% 
of the 352 employees in positions 
rated 24 points and less were found to 
be receiving salaries under the mini- 
mum for their respective positions. 
Another 11% are receiving more pay 
than the maximum called for by their 
positions. 

The first step in correcting this situ- 
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ation has been taken by awarding 
increases to nearly one-half of the em- 
ployees. The largest increases were 
given to those receiving less than the 
appropriate minimum. No increases 
were given to those receiving more 
than the maximum for their positions. 

Gradually the out-of-line salaries will 

be brought to their proper places. 

It is the sincere belief of the man- 
agement of Company #1 that the 
new salary scale is more equitable to 
employees. They believe it: 

1. Provides salary minimums propor- 
tionate to the importance of every 
position. 

2. Provides for every employee propor- 
tionately the same salary increase for 
good work, no matter what the impor- 
tance of his position. 

3. Does not permit any employees to be 
paid an unduly high salary, all be- 
ing treated alike in their progress 
from the minimum to maximum 
salary of any one position. 

4. Gives the company better control over 
salaries. 

They believe that these things will 
make for greater employee satisfac- 
tion and will assure justice alike to 
employees and to stockholders. 
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A Statistical Study of the New 
Soviet Methods, and a Compari- 





son with Efficiency Efforts in the 
United States and Other Countries. 


Stakhanovism 


Explained 


HAT is’ Stakhanovism? 

Why did it start? Where 

will it lead? The sudden 
appearance of this new movement for 
increasing Soviet labor productivity 
has caused considerable confusion. 
In the Soviet Union it has upset exist- 
ing criteria for planning and organiz- 
ing production. In this country it 
has raised the questions: How does 
Stakhanovism differ in any way from 
rationalization or the “speed-up,” 
both long familiar to other industrial 
countries? Why is it given so much 
publicity. In the past the Soviets 
have taken many measures to increase 
labor productivity, such as the intro- 
duction of piece-work wages, the cen- 
tralization of responsibility in man- 
agement, and the reduction of 
labor-turnover. Why should _ this 


movement have greater significance? 


By Harriet Moore 
Institute of Pacific Relations 


Stakhanovism is regarded as a mile- 
post in Soviet economic development 
because it marks the end of a period of 
reorganization, of re-education, and 
of reconstruction—a period devoted 
to supplying “minimums” in all 
phases of life. It is the completion of 
this period which now makes possible 
such a movement as Stakhanovism. 

The methods of increasing produc- 
tivity differ widely from industry to 
industry. They involve greater divi- 
sion of labor and better planning and 
codrdination of the productive 
process. 

In coal mining the new movement 
consists in a greater division of labor, 
so that some workers do nothing but 
drill coal, while others take care of re- 
inforcing and hauling, thereby in- 
creasing the period in which the drills 
are in use. In the textile industry it 
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takes the form of increasing the speed 
of operation of the spindles and looms 
and increasing the number of ma- 
chines tended by one worker. In the 
railroad industry it means a greater 
average speed of locomotives, and 
better organization of freight yards to 
shorten the length of stops. In the 
machine-tool industry it sometimes 
takes the form of slight changes in 
mechanisms which greatly facilitate 
productions. In construction it is 
accomplished by better organization 
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ever, the Stakhanov methods are 
really new. In the last few months 
many inventions or rearrangements in 
complicated machinery have been 
made. How far the improvements of 
work are new and how far they are 
simply the application of techniques 
known in other industrial countries 
could be shown by statistical compari- 
sons with productivity in other coun- 
tries. However, such comparisons 
are hard to make, first because of dif- 
ferences in machinery or in scale of 




















TABLE I 
Central Irmino 
Wilhelm 
Before Stakhanov | After Stakhanov 
SE eT 1.4 1.4 1.5 
ik tek tbekandandannnnasene 88 88 60 
EEE ee ee ee 8 4 2 
eee eee ee II 22 jo 
Number of workers on a section.................. 88 73 19 
Rs Sccdvavarcrccerseacesee’s 17 10 6 
re 250 300-335 104 
Productivity per driller (tons).................... 14.7 60-66 17.3 
Productivity per driller and reinforcer (tons)....... . 14.7 30-33 17.3 
Productivity per worker in section (tons).......... 2.8 4.1-4.6 5.5 





of supply of materials, to avoid delays. 
In other cases, Stakhanovite methods 
mean increased mechanization and 
more careful use of machinery to pre- 
vent breakdowns. In agriculture it 
takes the form of increased cultiva- 
tion, irrigation, fertilization, and the 
more efficient use of machinery. 

In many instances these new meth- 
ods of work are the common practice 
in other countries. This is generally 
true when the change has meant a fur- 
ther mechanization or a greater divi- 
sion of labor. In other cases, how- 


production, and second because fig- 
ures for new Soviet production are 
very irregular due to the fact that 
these developments are so recent. 
Nevertheless, a few individual exam- 
ples can be given. 

A comparison between the Soviet 
Central Irmino mine in the Don Basin 
and the German Wilhelm mine in the 
Ruhr District is given in Table I. 
The last row of figures shows that 
despite the greater productivity per 
driller and reinforcer in the Irmino 
mine, the Wilhelm mine still has 
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greater productivity per worker. 
This means that Soviet efficiency in 
hauling and in the preparation of 
materials is still not as great, but in 
mechanical processes is greater than 
in the Ruhr. 


METALLURGY 


In the metallurgical industry a 
comparison can be made in the use of 
blast furnaces. (See Table II.) Al- 
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BEHIND IN OIL DRILLING 


In the drilling of oil wells, the So- 
viet Union is still far behind the 
United States. Representative fig- 
ures for the average monthly speed 
for drilling, in meters, are shown in 
Table III. The explanation for this 
is to be found in the use of the work- 
ers’ time as is indicated in Table IV. 
A similar comparison can be made of 


TABLE II 
CoEFFICIENT OF Biast Furnace EFFiciENcy 


[The coefficient is computed by dividing the volume (cu. m.) of the furnace by the output (tons). A low 


coefficient, therefore, means high efficiency.] 





























Furnaces Capacity Average ccefficient —— 
Se 0 EE GES 6 6 cccrcscndadacannarens 1180 cu. m. 1.06 0.71 
 nkchiear etc eeneh aden ein hi ecweee ao" * 1.05 0.87 
No. 6, Makeevski factory (USSR). ............... 842 “* “ 0.83 0.70 
I, ccncncarivnsceanavenneneieds a" * 1.10 0.75 
TABLE III 
USSR 
U. ns pny ae a 
welve Months) P 
Baku | (Nine Boe ={ in 1935) | Maikop Average for all fields 
600-700 meters 294 316 | 417 291 





though the Soviet coefficients are ap- 
proximately as low as those of the 
American and German furnaces, there 
is still room for much improvement 
in the use of blast furnaces in the 
USSR. The stoppages are serious. 
In October, the Magnitki furnace was 
out of use 36 hours, or 5% of the work- 
ing time, while in the United States 
such furnaces average stoppages of 
only 27 minutes per month. 





the use of machines in tractor fac- 
tories (see Table V). 

In agriculture one comparison is 
available. In the production of sugar 
beets, the United States in 1932 pro- 
duced 23,800 Ibs. per acre. In 1934 
production in the USSR was 3,840 lbs. 
per acre. The new level reached in 
1935 by the “‘soo-ers” (those who 
have produced at least 500 centners 
per hectare) was 24,000 lbs. per acre 
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and in some cases as high as 33,600 
Ibs. per acre. The full application of 
Stakhanovism to agriculture is limited 
by the shortage of chemical fertilizers, 
one of the technical prerequisites for 
scientific agriculture. 

These figures throw some light on 
- the extent to which the Stakhanov 
methods are enabling Soviet produc- 
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himself when working as a gang boss 
in the Midvale Steel Company had 
difficulty in achieving the norm of pro. 
duction because the men objected to 
working under increased pressure. 
On his own initiative he made a sci- 
entific study of the methods of pro- 
duction in order to find the best or- 
ganization of work and to increase the 


TABLE IV 
AVERAGE PERCENTAGE DistTRIBUTION OF WorKING TIME 






































USSR (Nine Months) 
ve a 
are ba A Well Well Well 
Months) for all | No.754 | No.166 | No. 171 
: fields (Parfenon) | (Nikitin) | (Shishkov) 
Stoppage (Waiting for equipment & material, 
i cin reinnrebiyeesenxedneiwes 2-5% 31.7% 4.2% 2.5% 5.0% 
Auxiliary Operations (Insertion & raising of 
EG Kiwinchnanengseedenenesasion 18-20% 43-7% | 40.2% | 54.4% | 49.0% 
Drilling (Machine time).....................-:- 75-80% 24.6% | 55.6% | 43.1% | 46.0% 
TABLE V 
PERCENTAGE OF WorkKING TIME 
USSR 
U.S.A 
Norms before Stakhanovite 
Stakhanov rates 
i che ekRbndianedetedeenedeeaKee 30-50% 5-10% 10-15% 
i iid bite hehinen ca ekvedewne Paes 25-30% 60-80% 60-65% 
Auxiliary operations (Manual labor)............... 25-40% 15-30% 20-30% 











tivity to compare favorably with that 
of other countries, but no final conclu- 
sions can be reached until more recent 
production figures have been received. 

Why had none of these changes 


been made earlier? 


TAYLOR SYSTEM 


The explanation of this can perhaps 
be made clearest by a slight digression 
to a comparison with the Taylor sys- 
Taylor 


tem in the United States. 





production of his unit without simply 
speeding up the laborers. As his 
precedent was followed in other 
branches of industry, a science of “‘sci- 
entific management” was developed. 
The application of the system re- 
quired: (1) research—to make time- 
motion-energy studies and develop 
better equipment; (2) standardiza- 
tion—to make possible mass produc- 
tion and wide division of labor; (3) 
control—to permit planning of the 
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supply of materials, labor, and ma- 
chinery, and to synchronize the whole 
process of production; (4) codperation 
—of employers and employees, since 
one break in the chain of production 
would stop the whole process. In 
writing of this type of organization, 
H. S. Person, one of the leading au- 
thorities on the question says: “Fur- 
thermore, the system of management 
designed to apply to a particular situ- 
ation cannot be ‘installed’; it must be 
developed by an educational process 
which takes time and which includes 
executives as well as workers.” To 
summarize, rationalization requires 
research, standardization, control, co- 
operation, and education. 

Education, was the last factor 
which held off rationalization of in- 
dustry and agriculture in the USSR. 
Because of the belief that Russian 
labor would never be as productive as 
other labor, due to its ignorance, back- 
wardness, and general lack of me- 
chanical ability, many firms which 
contracted to build Soviet factories 
established production norms for the 
new plants well below the norms in 
similar factories abroad. Now these 
norms are exceeded regularly. The 
reason for this is not far to seek. 
There is little or no scientific basis for 
asserting that one nation or race has 
more mechanical ability than another. 
It is a matter of education. 


INCREASE IN SPECIALISTS 


In the past years there has been a 
great increase in the number of spe- 
cialists in agriculture and industry 





who have had technical instruction in 
their line of work. 

Recently, in addition to regular 
courses, there have been introduced 
the “Government Technical Mini- 
mum” examinations, given at the end 
of a six months course, conducted 
after working hours. These courses 
are given in the specific branch of ac- 
tivity in which the worker is engaged. 
In 1935, 797,000 workers in heavy in- 
dustry passed these examinations, and 
the government is now trying to ex- 
pand the courses to include all work- 
ers. This great increase in the num- 
ber of technically educated workers 
has provided the last prerequisite for 
rationalization of industry and laid 
the basis for the development of the 
Stakhanov movement in the Soviet 
Union. 

In the United States, the rationali- 
zation movement did not come to 
public attention and did not gain mo- 
mentum until 1910, although Taylor 
began his work thirty years earlier. 
In 1910, in a case before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, a railroad 
asked permission to raise its freight 
rates to offset a raise in wage rates. 
The increase was opposed by certain 
shippers on the grounds that the raise 
in wage rates could be offset by ra- 
tionalization and economy of labor 
power. After this the movement 
gained wide publicity. But it was 
opposed all along the line by labor, 
because as methods were perfected 
norms were raised, wages remained 
stationary, and unemployment often 
resulted. Also speed-up and stretch- 
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out frequently masqueraded as ra- 
tionalization. 

The present rationalization move- 
ment in Russia is the fourth step in 
increasing the production of the 
country. 

The first stage was the organization 
of volunteer groups organized on free 
days to do community work such as 
helping to unload freight cars or to 
prepare material for construction. 

The next form was shock-worker 
brigades. These, first formed early 
in the first Five-Year Plan, were 
made up of workers who not only 
worked harder and more persistently 
than the others, but by setting an 
example attracted others to the task 
of completing their work quickly and 
well. By 1932 the movement in- 
cluded 65% of the workers in in- 
dustry. 

A further step was competition be- 
tween workers in the fulfillment of 
their plans. 

Then came the Izotov movement, 
started by a Donbas miner. Mem- 
bers of these groups took on the task 
of teaching their fellow workers how 
to do better work, since they saw that 
under conditions of mass production 
and division of labor, all workers must 
be equally efficient to obtain the syn- 
chronization necessary to the produc- 
tive process. 

The Soviets have by no means 
abandoned the old forms of motiva- 
tion, such as differentiation of wage- 
rates and payments on a piece-work 
basis. 
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The Soviets regard Stakhanovism 
as the next logical step in the develop- 
ment of socialist labor resulting di- 
rectly from the total progress of their 
country, both economic and cultural. 
Only with modern technical equip- 
ment and on a basis of a higher stand- 
ard of living and better education are 
the workers able to produce at much 
higher levels. The Subdotniks were 
engaged entirely in unskilled work. 
The Udarniks produced a greater 
quantity in their own specialty. The 
output depended largely on physical 
exertion and endurance. Then there 
were the Of¢lichniks (otlichno means ex- 
cellent), who were distinguished for 
the quality of their output as well as 
the quantity. This involved training 
for a specific job. It reflected the 
degree of mastery of technique which 
was achieved at the end of the first 
Five-Year Plan, at a time when the 
increase of goods gave workers oppor- 
tunity and leisure to study and im- 
prove their technical knowledge. 
The Stakhanovites, finally, not only 
have to be able to analyze their own 
specific job, but also they must be 
trained sufficiently to understand the 
whole process of production and be 
able to reorganize sections of it. 


WAGES 


The regulation of the wage rates 
under the new norms of production 
which will be established as a result 
of Stakhanovism is as follows: “The 
present technical standards of output 


which are obsolete, must be replaced 
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by higher standards, and the standard 
quantity of output must be changed 
somewhat in an upward direction, 
while, however, preserving present 
rates of payment, under conditions of 
progressive piece-work and increasing 
the wage fund in view of the growth 
of the Stakhanov movement.’”—The 
Plenum of the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party, December 25, 
1935. (Where greater division of 
labor increases the individual produc- 
tivity of only certain workers, al- 
though the work of all contributes to 
the greater total output, the piece- 
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wage rate for a driller is 7.26 rubles 
per six-hour shift. For work done 
above the norm of drilling and rein- 
forcing four cubic meters of the coal 
face, he receives two and one-half 
times the basic rate. Under Stak- 
hanov methods, a driller and a timber 
man can hew 20 cubic meters, with a 
resulting wage of 79.86 rubles, or 40 
rubles each. If, in addition, a driller 
averages 10 cubic meters per shift for 
a month he is rated a “master pneu- 
matic driller” and his basic wage is 
raised to 8.56 rubles. In such cases 
the monthly wage averages well above 














TABLE VI 
Stakhanovized Seam 
ees Awad employees sai Average, all , 
workers Drillers 
January, 1935 229.3 rubles 301 — —_ 
August, 1935 255.5“ 346 = - 
October, 1935 as.: “ 465.3 363.8 638 .6 














rates of those workers are sometimes 
reduced. This is done so that the 
wages of the workers whose individual 
output has not been increased can be 
raised.) What the new norms will be 
is not known, but Stalin indicated in 
his speech to the All-Union Confer- 
ence of Stakhanovites that they would 
be somewhere between the old norm 
and the production level of the Stak- 
hanovites. New wage rates also are 
not known, but an example can be 
given of wages in a Stakhanovized 
seam in a coal mine. The new rates 
will probably be near these wage 
levels. (See Table VI.) The basic 


1,000 rubles, an amount, incidentally, 
about equal to the basic rate for man- 
agers of medium-sized mines. 

The question of unemployment re- 
sulting from the Stakhanov move- 
ment is at present academic in view 
of the shortage of labor in the USSR. 
Labor scarcity is a standing excuse of 
factory directors for under-fulfillment 
of plans. 


A FEW ABUSES 


In the long run Stakhanovism is 
not expected to have results detri- 
mental to labor. But in certain 
instances there have been abuses in 
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its application. Factory managers 
have tried to increase output by 
“speed-up,” just as workers have 
attempted to eliminate operations 
which are essential to the process of 
production. Likewise the movement 
has not come without opposition, as 
was foreseen. Ordjonikidze in his 
letter of congratulation to the Donbas 
miners on September 13 said: “I will 
not conceal the fact that I greatly 
fear the movement will meet with 
narrow-minded skepticism on the part 
of some of the backward leaders, 
which in fact will mean sabotage.” 
Instances of violent opposition by 
workers have been reported but their 
number appears to be decreasing. 
Resistance to the movement on the 
part of administrators seems to be 
more serious. Such resistance is nat- 
ural in view of the fact that Stak- 
hanovite methods of work necessitate 
revision of production plans and fac- 
tory organization. A sudden increase 
in output of some one detail throws 
the whole process out of line. When 
this first occurred, the tendency on 
the part of some managers was to stop 
production of that detail and shift the 
worker to something else, or to dis- 
courage production above norms by 
not paying the usual bonus rates. 
Many such instances were described 
at the conference of Stakhanovites 
and very strict measures are being 
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Trials, however, are not the solu- 
tion for the disequilibria caused by 
the Stakhanov movement. The reso- 
lution of this difficulty is being sought 
by bringing all production up to the 
new levels. 

From the speeches given at various 
meetings held recently, it is clear that 
the majority of administrators do not 
know how to handle the movement. 
They usually speak in vague generali- 
ties, while workers enumerate specific 
changes and improvements. The ad- 
ministrators find it difficult to foresee 
what the workers will be able to 
accomplish. They continue to think 
in terms of old norms and old forms 
of organization. Not until they are 
able correctly to estimate the new 
technical capacity of the workers 
will they be able to adjust themselves 
to the movement and again take the 
leadership. This is of great im- 
portance because, until it is done, 
the processes of the national economy 
will not be synchronized. 

The rationalization of industry in 
the USSR, may be facilitated by the 
fact that a great number of new 
workers enter industry each year, 
and the new methods can be taught 
them directly, without their having 
to unlearn obsolete techniques. 


Extracts from a Research Bulletin 
of the American Russian Institute 


taken to prevent their repetition. for Cultural Relations with the Soviet 


Sabotage trials are being held. 


Union. 





A Large Hotel, like a City, Has Its Sanitary 
Department, and Constant Watchfulness 
Is Needed to Prevent Housemaid’s Knee 
and Cuts from Smashed Liquor Bottles 


Employee Health 
at the Waldorf 


hotels are cities within them- 

selves. Although it is extrava- 
gant to compare the number of 
occupants of even the largest hostelry 
to the population of a city, yet the 
total of the guests and employees of 
a first-class modern hotel in the course 
of a year would not fall short of that 
of a city proper. 

Like cities, therefore, hotels require 
something analogous to a board of 
health and a sanitary department, 
and a multitude of regulations insur- 
ing the safety and health of their 
inhabitants. In only a few instances, 
however, have hotel managements 
sufficiently recognized the grave re- 
sponsibilities assumed by them not 
only because of the large numbers of 
persons entertained but also by reason 


|’ IS often said that our larger 


By P. T. LinpNER 


Sanitation Inspector, the Waldorf-Astoria, 


New York City 


of the almost complete environment 
which they supply as affecting the 
health and well-being of their patrons. 

Aside from ordinary soap-and- 
water cleanliness, the tendency has 
been merely to observe the minimum 
requirements of the statutes providing 
for examinations for communicable 
diseases, such as tuberculosis, typhoid 
fever, dysentery and venereal infec- 
tions. There has been little effort to 
supplement the laws by a more ex- 
tensive examination such as would not 
only protect the public from diseases 
but also safeguard the hotel itself 
against inefficient help and prevent- 
able ailments in its workers. 

On the score of safety a similarly 
narrow interpretation of the hotel’s 
obligation has centered discussions 
too much on prevention of accidents 
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to employee, with insufficient atten- 
tion to the problem of prevention of 
communicable disease injurious both 
to the public and to fellow employes. 
There is need for both intensive and 
extensive improvements in sanitation 
and safety measures. The sugges- 
tions which follow have the merit of 
being not mere theories but tested 
betterments in general hotel hygiene. 
The first physical examination be- 
fore an applicant is employed should 
disclose not only symptoms of com- 
municable disease, if any, but also 
indications of physical incapacity for 
the particular job sought. The men- 
tal state of the applicant should also 
be determined, and diplomatic ques- 
tioning may serve to determine some- 
thing of his home environment and 
social background. In this way it 
can be found whether or not he is 
subject to conditions causing con- 
tinual worry or mental strain such as 
would affect his efficiency. 
Preliminary examinations should 
also locate any existing rupture, heart 
weakness, flat feet, etc., which might 
disqualify an applicant for the type 
of work sought. For example house- 
men who have to move furniture, 
pianos, should be in sound physical 
condition. This is equally true of 
any who have to handle considerable 
weights. At the first sanitary in- 
spection of 800 food handlers in The 
Waldorf-Astoria, I detected 44 cases 
of inguinal hernia which I referred to 
our Medical Department. Most of 
these employees did not even know 
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that they had this condition. Our 
physicians in every case insisted that 
the employee suffering from hernia 
should wear a truss while at work. 
Each case record was properly placed 
on file in order to protect the corpora- 
tion against unnecessary and dis- 
honest claims. A waiver on the part 
of the employee does not protect the 
employer in a suit in the State of New 
York in such contested cases. 

The constructive action based upon 
examination for all weakness affecting 
employes’ working capacity illustrates 
the proper policy to pursue with re- 
spect to all ailments, both mental and 
physical, but little progress has been 
made in this in the hotel business as a 
whole. In other words, the purpose 
of the examination is not merely to 
reject the unfit, but to provide proper 
and easily accessible treatment which 
will remedy adverse conditions in the 
partially unfit. If from the start the 
employee is taught to regard the 
hotel management as a friendly 
agency which has his well-being in 
mind as well as its own business inter- 
ests, there arises a loyal attitude and 
a willingness to report minor ailments 
in time to institute preventive treat- 
ment. 


EASY TREATMENTS 


A policy guaranteeing thorough 
examinations and easily obtained 
treatments will result in a big return 
of profit for employers. No matter 
how talented or experienced employes 
may be, it is to be remembered that 
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the actual performance of their tasks 
is always dependent upon their physi- 
ological functions. It is only through 
the body that the mind, heart and 
will can render service. Ideal physi- 
cal condition is therefore the very 
foundation of ideal hotel service. 
Hence, the all important personal 
equation in service will be no better 
than the sanitary office in the long 
run. 

The gains from thorough-going at- 
tention to health considerations may 
be summarized under these heads: 
First, profits from saving of time and 
compensation otherwise lost in pre- 
ventable or unnecessarily prolonged 
illnesses; second, securing a higher 
class of workers at the outset; third, 
avoidance of delay and inefficiency of 
substitute employes; fourth, saving of 
equipment, breakage, etc.; fifth, a de- 
crease in insurance rates; sixth, elimi- 
nation of dishonest claims and 
malingerers. 

It may seem at the first glance that 
the monthly sanitary inspections of 
each individual food handler involve 
tremendous bother and work. This 
is not so if the examinations are 
done systematically and the records 
filed so that cases requiring further at- 
tention come up automatically. Ina 
short time, I was able to get the ex- 
aminations of all our food handlers 
under control by using the following 
method. 

I issued control cards as shown on 
page 369. The right half of the card 
is given to the employee and the left 





half is kept for my files. At each in- 
spection, the date is filled in on both 
cards. In the event that an em- 
ployee fails to report for an examina- 
tion, I immediately investigate the 
reason. On the back of the card 


The Waldorf-Astoria 
SANITARY INSPECTION REPORT 


Date 





Employee's Name 





Occupation 
Location 
Charge of violations of the Sanitary Code : 








Charge received —__ 


Time given to remove violations 











Violations removed satisfactorily, date... 
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which is issued to the employee, are 
printed the house rules of sanitation, 
as shown below. On the back of the 
card, kept in my files, I check the 
physical condition of the employee. 
It is to be understood, that when I 
observe any symptoms of any disease, 
the employee is sent for further exami- 
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nation and treatment to our medical 
department. The innumerable con- 
tacts to which every human being who 
lives in a large city is subjected make 
a monthly check-up on personal 
hygiene a common-sense necessity. 
Such a frequently recurring examina- 
tion is instrumental in stimulating a 
higher standard of moral and personal 
hygiene among the employes. It has 
the great advantage of keeping con- 
tinually before every employee the 
lessons of proper precautions and 
correct habits. Disease is prevented 
by firmly entrenched habits and pre- 
cautions such as are made possible 
only in this way. 


COMMONEST DISEASES 


Among food handlers the common- 
est diseases and objectionable condi- 
tions are body odors, foot odors, 
vermin, pediculosis, scabies and ring- 
worm. Pediculosis and scabies are 
easily transferred to other employes 
by the use of toilets which have not 
been properly disinfected. Shower 
baths and walking bare-footed on 
public beaches are frequently re- 
sponsible for the communication of 
ring-worm. 

In order to install dicipline among 
our employes, the following form is 
used. Any employee found violating 
the house rules of sanitation or violat- 
ing the sanitary code, is reported to 
the head of the department where he 
is employed. 

Any defective material and equip- 
ment in kitchen, pantries, toilets, etc., 


also are reported on these sheets, in 
order that they may receive immedi- 
ate attention and repairs. 


MANY RACES 


In a cosmopolitan population like 
ours, every large institution is likely 
to employ persons of many different 
racial strains; and this is especially 
true of hotels which require a wide 
variety of talent such as is best sup- 
plied by representatives of various 
countries. In checking over our em- 
ployes, I find that those from certain 
countries, where poor sanitary condi- 
tions are known to exist, very often 
show the marks of such disadvanta- 
geousenvironment. They need espe- 
cially close attention on account of 
their ignorance of hygiene, and the 
resistant attitude born of such igno- 
rance. It sometimes requires a stern 
diciplinary attitude to educate em- 
ployes of this type to the point where 
they are willing to share in the safety 
program. This work is made easier, 
however, if a reasonable appeal is 
made to the employee’s intelligence 
by a few minutes of statistical and 
other fact-recitals which prove con- 
clusively the need for the health meas- 
ures he is being asked to observe. 

Experience proves that it is better 
to avoid, if possible, the employment 
of persons of exceptionally defective 
training in health and sanitation 
habits and those who live in such 
congested quarters that any disease 
of a contagious nature is almost sure 
to spread among them. Such “cheap 
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help” is apt to prove expensive in the 
net result of inefficiency and un- 
necessary sickness. On the other 
hand, men who have had military 
training are especially quick to grasp 
the importance of regular inspection, 
and proper sanitary rules. 

There is much need for a simple set 
of rules which will prevent another 
source of serious illness—food poi- 
soning. I suggest, among others, 
these standard precautions: 

1. All food items should be in- 
spected when they are received. 

2. Botulism and frequent out- 
breaks of enteric disorders point to the 
need for more careful inspection of 
canned food. The final responsibility 
must rest squarely upon the inspector 
who passes the can for opening. The 
can should show no sign of swell or 
leak. Seams should be tight and 
clean. In opening there should be no 
outrush of gas or spurt of liquid. 
Suction inward is desirable. The 
odor should be noticed at once, and 
any unnatural smell should condemn 
the contents. Fermenting food 
should be destroyed at once. The 
container should not show marked 
corrosion. 

3. The inspectors of canned and 
fresh foods should be drilled in the 
tests of good quality and sound con- 
dition for all good products. 

4. Food should be covered and pro- 
tected at all times from flies and ver- 
min. An outbreak of dysentery in 
New Jersey, with 230 cases reported, 
was caused by flies. 


5. Under this heading should come 
also a proper inspection of all plumb- 
ing in toilets, locker-rooms, kitchens 
and implements, ice-boxes, sewer 
pipes, in order to prevent contamina- 
tion of food by indirect means. 

The outbreak of amoebic dysentery 
in Chicago in fall 1933 points to the 
urgency of the last mentioned rule. 
According to reports, a corroded and 
leaking sewer pipe, which crossed a 
cooking tank of the circulating water 
system, was responsible for the epi- 
demic which caused from 800 to goo 
cases of illness and some §0 or 60 
deaths. Frequent inspections should 
be made of all plumbing to detect 
leaks and improperly caulked joints. 

An accident, which was reported 
from Oklahoma City in 1932 should 
serve as a warning against serving 
food which is stale or left outside the 
icebox. 

Nearly 200 men, women and chil- 
dren who ate sandwiches left over 
from a University Club party became 
ill. The University held a stag party 
for which 700 ham, beef and pork 
sandwiches were prepared. Almost 
half of them were left over. The 
club manager sent them to the 
manager of the community camp. A 
few hours later 200 persons in the 
camp were stricken. Those who did 
not eat those left over sandwiches 
were not taken ill. 

A poisoning from silver polish was 
reported in 1928. 

Thirty persons attending a conven- 
tion dinner at Utica, N. Y., became 














































acutely ill, a few hours after the 
dinner. It was thought at first that 
the illness was food poisoning. When 
a physician investigated he could find 
no evidence of spoiled or contam- 
inated food, but when passing through 
a pantry he noticed the odor of prussic 
acid in a powder silver polish. It was 
later determined that this powder 
contained 20.54 per cent of sodium 
cyanide. Through insufficient rins- 
ing, traces of the polish had remained 
on the utensils and in such spots as 
the spouts of tea pots, it was believed. 

This accident led the City of New- 
ark, N. J., in 1929 to place a ban on 
any poisonous chemical used for the 
cleaning of silverware or utensils used 
for food. Other cities soon added 
similar laws to their sanitary codes. 

Many hotels and restaurants were 
using the polish containing a deadly 
poison like cyanide without knowing 
of the danger, because the package 
labels bore no poison sign. 


HOUSEMAID’S KNEE 


The largest group of accidents in 
hotels and restaurants are, of course, 
injuries of employes while at work. 
Col. Edward Olmsted, Executive 
Director of the American Hotels 
Corporation stated recently that the 
principal types of these accidents are 
cuts, burns, slips and falls, accidents 
from lifting, and accidents from fall- 
ing objects. In our experience the 
accidents caused by foreign bodies 
in eyes, those resulting from being 
struck by moving objects, and those 
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caused by striking immobile objects, 
are among the most common. 

If we pay more attention to the 
cause of these accidents, we can 
eliminate a high percentage. For 
instance, in the first year of the open- 
ing of the new Waldorf-Astoria, the 
so-called housemaid’s knee was one 
of the most frequent troubles among 
our housemaids. After supplying 
our employes with rubber knee pads, 
this condition has been practically 
eliminated. 

In order to cut down on accidents 
by cuts, which were caused by break- 
ing liquor bottles, The Waldorf- 
Astoria has installed a machine which 
breaks the bottles and avoids injuries. 
The causes of the principal types of 
accidents as Col. Edward Olmsted 
mentioned are: 1. Disregard for rules 
set up to govern proper working 
methods. 2. Lack of proper instruc- 
tions as to the hazards of the work. 
3. Foolish hurry. 4. Improper plan- 
ning of the work. 5. Defective 
materials and equipment. 

If sanitary education, rigid disci- 
pline, careful inspection both personal 
and technical at frequent intervals, 
and observation of all rules for food 
examination are intelligently applied, 
hotel operating costs can be reduced, 
human life can readily be made more 
secure under hotel accommodations 
than in any other surroundings, and 
an appreciative public will reward the 
“safety minded” management of ho- 
tels and restaurants with an ever 
growing patronage. 





A Few Heard and Overheard 
Remarks about Workers 


What are the Thoughts 
of Personnel Men? 


HAT regard do personnel 
men have for the employees 
and supervisors with whom 


they are in daily contact? What is 
their philosophy of industrial rela- 
tions? . 

Research might answer these ques- 
tions in detail but, in the absence 
of such research, the most that can 
be done is to examine some of the 
evidence available from the spoken 
words of personnel executives. 

For the past few years there have 
been jotted down some of the verbal 
and written comments of outstanding 
men engaged in personnel administra- 
tion. These were public expressions 
for the most part though some may 
have been made in unguarded mo- 
ments. Let us consider a few of 
these quotations, each from a different 
source: 

1. “Discipline? We don’t need to 





By R. O. BEcKmMan 


Consultant on Training, WPA 
Washington, D. C. 


worry about it. Either a man does 
what we tell him or out he goes.” 

2. ““We must meet the obvious 
need to reduce personnel to escape 
the tax burden of the Social Security 
Act.” 

3. “Labor trouble starts with one 
rotten apple in the barrel . . . the old 
story of employees and their so-called 
rights.” 

4. “Put your costs up to the fore- 
man. It’s up to him to cut them 
or get out. . . . Sock the foreman who 
does not meet the standard.” 

5. “Several million occupational 
incompetents have been raised to 
new heights of independent opulence 
through government relief.” 

6. “I won’t tolerate any discussion 
groups on the part of our supervisors 
—such meetings do nothing but turn 
into grievance committees.” 

7. “When a family is on relief, 
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the head of the house loses energy 
and manhood. He no longer strikes 
out for himself. The sooner Wash- 
ington forgets all about the able- 
bodied workers, the better.” 

8. “We suspend any worker who 
meets with an accident because of his 
own carelessness.” 

These are not the pronouncements 
of descendants of the Bourbons, or of 
Commodore Vanderbilt. They are 
from the lips of such men as a vice- 
president in charge of personnel, a 
well-known personnel manager, an 
authority on employee training, and 
a management engineer in the per- 
sonnel field. 


A DIFFERENT PHILOSOPHY 


Other quotations may also be cited, 
illustrative of quite a different phi- 
losophy of human relations. 

1. “The capacity, development, 
and state of mind of employees as 
individuals must be the focal point 
in all policy and practice relating to 
personnel. In a world that increas- 
ingly stresses organization, schemes, 
policies, mass methods, it is good and 
practical to have persistently in mind 
that the key to effort in all industry 
is the individual and his willingness 
to develop.” 

2. “The present chaotic labor situa- 
tion is the prelude to a new and more 
democratic epoch in employer-em- 
ployee relations in industry, the goal 
of which will be opportunity for the 
development of the individual in 
place of special privilege.” 
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3. “The coming discipline in indus- 
try will build on motives of group 
approval, individual creativeness, self- 
command rather than external com- 
mand, and will rest on ‘power with,’ 
not ‘power over.’ ” 

4. “The ordinary workers should 
have power to check any abuses of 
authority.” 

s. “To liberate and use the diver- 
sity of individual capacities in indus- 
trial planning and execution is to 
guarantee collective efficiency and 
power and to safeguard democracy.” 

6. “Rather than continue the de- 
basing wage rates which barely keep 
the workers in this industry a fraction 
above the starvation level, it would 
be a far more honorable thing to 
liquidate a fourth of the firms engaged 
init. This would, of course, not be a 
permanent solution under a laissez- 
faire economy.” 

These citations are also from men 
concerned with human relations, but 
are expressions, for the most part, of 
points of view of management execu- 
tives rather than personnel adminis- 
trators. 

Ordway Tead begins his challeng- 
ing volume on leadership by quoting 
executives who believe as he does, 
that the vital problem of the day is 
how to make industrial group activity 
a happy and satisfying experience for 
all. He implies that business and 
industry are entering a new social- 
economic phase—essentially a co- 
operative one from the viewpoint 
of human relations. He emphasizes 
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the import of the individual and the 
need of his being given an opportunity 
for personal development. 


HUMAN RIGHTS 


Much has been written and ex- 
pounded in recent years of the need 
for overcoming the cold, impersonal 
relationship between the corporation 
and its workers. But nearly all of 
the championship of human rights 
has come from business executives, 
from spokesmen for organized labor, 
in some instances from economists, 
psychologists, or political leaders, or 
from pioneers like Ordway Tead, 
Henry C. Metcalf, or David R. Craig, 
who are architects rather than con- 
tractors in the personnel field, and 
not actively engaged in administering 
human relations. 

In all the wide range of present day 
vocations we ought to be able to 
assume that personnel directors would 
be the first to recognize the doctrine 
that human understanding is an 
essential factor in business manage- 
ment. The personnel man’s intimate 
contacts with the worker, especially 
during the harrowing unemployment 
and privation of the past half decade, 
when he should have been rubbing an 
occasional elbow with relief workers, 
with bankrupt brokers, hitch-hikers, 
and the wistful threadbares lined up 
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at the employment office window, 
might have led him to realize that 
profits cannot be placed above human 
rights. 

Aside from any socio-economic the- 
orizing on his part, it would appear 
natural for the personnel executive, 
by virtue of his very profession, to 
stand for the development of self- 
reliance and achievement by the 
individual worker. Because of his 
own difficulties in getting his recom- 
mendations accepted, it would seem 
natural for him to be responsive to 
changes which would modify the 
essence of authority from brute power 
to capacity and intellect, whereby the 
worker might be pulled out of the 
stagnant swamp of utter subservience. 

These assumptions are obviously 
far from being in accord with the 
observed attitudes of the first group 
of personnel men cited above. There 
seems no conclusion other than that 
at heart they are diametrically op- 
posed to democratic opportunity for 
the individual and are really paternal 
autocrats. They seem to _ have 
adopted the philosophy of profit- 
takers (with its accompanying recom- 
pense of cloistered private offices, 
leather upholstery, and push buttons) 
rather than that of the business 
executives quoted above and by 
Ordway Tead. 
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Cincinnati Employment Office De- 


velops Questions and Procedures for 
Finding out if Skilled Work Appli- 


cants Really Know Their Jobs. 


How to Question 


Job Seekers 


been completed by the Cincin- 

nati Employment Center in 
preparing up-to-date sets of questions 
for testing claims of persons seeking 
employment. The complete set of 
questions, designed for interviewing 
over 100 different kinds of workers 
have just been published in “Inter- 
view Aids and Trade Questions for 
Employment Offices,” by Lorin An- 
drew Thompson, Jr. and Associations, 
(Harper and Brothers). 

The first attempt to develop trade 
questions included the preparation of 
sets of written trade questions which 
could be administered economically 
by the group-testing method. Writ- 
ten tests, however, proved to be satis- 
factory for only a relatively small 
number of applicants registered. 


G i= important work has just 





Summarizing a Report of 
ANDREW THOMPSON, JR. 


and Associates 


Most applicants for work in skilled 
and unskilled trades are primarily 
manual workers. These men could 
not read well enough to do themselves 
justice if given a written trade exami- 
nation. When asked for the same in- 
formation in the form of oral ques- 
tions, however, the responses were 
highly satisfactory. For this reason, 
reliance was thereafter placed on oral 
questions. 

Those in charge of the interviewing 
then proceeded to use available army 
tests. Preliminary trials of these 
tests were so successful that the re- 
search staff embarked on a compre- 
hensive program designed to modern- 
ize these tests, and to develop trade 
questions for additional occupations. 

In revising the army trade tests the 
questions were administered to skilled 
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tradesmen who were asked to indicate 
those questions referring to obsolete 
trade practices. Their help was also 
secured in developing new questions 
dealing with present-day practices. 
The results of this procedure were 
then compared with information con- 
tained in the latest trade manuals. 
Or the procedure was_ reversed, 
namely, army trade test questions 
were checked against the recent trade 
literature and the resulting modified 
questions were submitted to expert 
tradesmen for criticism. 

After these revisions had been made 
the questions were tried out on the 
applicants claiming competence in a 
particular occupation, and on trades- 
men selected because they were not 
familiar with the particular trade in- 
volved. The results obtained were 
then analyzed to determine which 
questions should be dropped and 
which retained. Usually about 
twenty questions would survive. 

A system of rating on the basis of 
answers was developed. Careful in- 
structions were issued on the manner 
in which the oral tests were to be 
administered. 

The following are a few of the occu- 
pations for which the questions were 
worked out: auto mechanics (sepa- 
rate questions for several varieties 
of them), blacksmith, bricklayer, 
butcher, carpenters (of various sorts), 
compositor, cook, drop-forger, elec- 
tricians (of different specialties), 
structural ironworker, paperhanger, 
practical nurse, sheet metal workers, 
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truck drivers, wireless operator, etc. 
etc. 
MAIDS AND BUTLERS 


Of considerable interest is the fol- 
lowing “‘serving test for maids and 
butlers”: 

1. Q. In setting the table, where 
do you place the knife? (b) 
Spoons? 

(a) Right of plate. (b) Right 
of plate (and right of knife). 
What food would be served 
with a wooden fork and spoon? 
Salad (cole slaw). 

With which hand do you hold 
serving dishes? 

Left (hold flat on the palm). 
Where do you place the butter 
plate when you set the table? 
At left of service plate at point 
of fork. 

What is the proper place for 
the water glasses? 

At right of plate at point of 
knife. 

In laying out silver, where do 
you place the pieces to be used 
first? 

Farthest from plate. 

How do you notify the guests 
that you are ready for them? 
Say “Dinner is served” (an- 
nounce the dinner). 

Whom do you serve first at 
the table? 

Hostess. 

When serving, what is used 
under a hot dish as a pad on 
your arm? 


Folded napkin. 
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10. Q. Which hand do you use to re- 


II. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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A. A meal where guests help 


A. (a) Left. 
QO. 


. (a) Left. 


. What would you use to serve 
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move the salad plate? (b) 
Meat platter? 

(b) Left. 

If the hostess pours coffee, 
where do you place the cof- 
feepot? 

At her right. 

Which hand do you use to re- 
move the soup dish? (b) But- 
ter plate? 


(b) Right. 


soup if you had no soup plates? 


. Soup bowls or cups. 
. Which side do you serve 


dishes on, if guest helps him- 
self (such as vegetable)? 


. Left. 


. When do you remove service 


plates? (b) What do you 


substitute in their places? 


. (a) At conclusion of first 


course. 
course. 


(b) Plate for next 


. Which side do you serve 


drinks? 


. Right. 


. What do you use to remove 


crumbs from the tablecloth? 
Napkin and plate or crumb set 
(crumber). 

What makes up a dessert 
“setup” (dessert service)? 
Dessert plate with doily, finger 
bowl partially filled, silver- 
ware for dessert. 

What is meant by buffet 
service? 
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themselves to food which has 
been set on table beforehand. 
Describe how you serve the 
cereal at breakfast after a 
course of fruit has been served 
in a fruit glass. 

Remove fruit glass and plate 
with left hand and place ce- 
real bowl on plate with right 
hand. 


JANITORS 


The following is the test for janitors 
and porters: 


1. Q. 
. Polish or Bon Ami. 
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. Squeegee. 


. How 


. Waxed (lacquered). 


What do you use to clean 
brass? 
(Any 


abrasive—score 0.) 


. What is the best bucket to use 


for mopping? 


. Mop bucket or wringer bucket. 
. What is put in the water when 


washing windows? 


. Ammonia (alcohol) (kerosene) 


(vinegar). 


. What tool do you use to re- 


move the water from the 
glass? 

(Window rubber 
—-score 2.) 


. What safety device is used 


when washing outside of 
windows? 


. Safety belt (window jack). 
. What is scattered on a wooden 


floor before sweeping? 


. Sweeping compound (sand) 


(sawdust) (dustdown). 
are linoleum floors 
treated to preserve surface? 
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8. Q. When several lights go out at 


once, what is usually the 
trouble? 


a stopped-up water closet? 


. Force cup or snake (wire) 


(chaser) (auger). 


. What do you do before replac- 


ing a worn washer on a water 
faucet? 


. Shut off water. 
. When hunting a gas leak, what 


do you put on the joints to 
find the leak? 


. Soap solution. 
. What is best to clean marble? 
. Dutch Cleanser, lye. (Acid— 


score 0.) 


. What is a Stillson or Trimo 


wrench used for? 


Pipe. 


. What is used on threads in 


fitting pipe? 


. White lead (thread compound) 


(soap) (thick paint) (litharge). 


. How would you care for a 


paintbrush after being used 
for the first time? 


A. Wash first and then lay out (in 


xO 


linseed oil). 


. What do you use to clean wall- 


paper? 


A. Dough (commercial cleaners) 


(washing injures it, unless 


washable). 


. What is commonly used in 


thinning paint (or, to thin 
paint)? 


. Turps or linseed oil. 


18. Q. 


A 


. Fuse blown out (short circuit). 19. Q. 
. What tools are used to open up 
A. 


20. Q. 
A. 


What do you call a key which 
unlocks all doors in a building? 
Master. 

What chemical do you use to 
clean (disinfect) trash cans? 
Dry lime or chloride of lime 
(Lysol). 

What would you use to bleach 
a darkened hardwood floor? 
Oxalic acid (hot water solution 
of oxalic acid). 


BUTCHERS 


The following for a butcher or meat- 


cutter: 


1. @ 
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From what part are pork 
chops usually cut? 

Loin. 

How many ribs are cut to a 
rib of beef? 

7, or 8, or 9g. 

What are two knives a butcher 
uses? 

Steak (cutting) and boning 
(trimming). 

From what part of the hog do 
you get picnic or California 
hams? 

Shoulder 

What is located between the 
first rib and the hip (on beef)? 
Loin (porterhouse). 


. What is the average weight of 


sweetbreads? 


. to I pound. 
. From what is tripe made? 
. Stomach (belly) or paunch, or 


offal. 


. From what part of a hog is salt 


pork made? 


. Belly. 
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g. Q. How many ribs are left on a 
chuck of beef? 
A. 40r $. 

10. Q. What is the average weight of 
a plate from a 500-pound 
dressed steer? 

. 20 to 40. 

. About what should a hind 

quarter of a 500-pound dressed 

steer weigh? 

IIO to 130. 

What should a ham weigh 

from a 150-pound dressed hog, 

trimmed to pickle? 

. Io to 1s. 

What do you call the strip of 

fat along the back from which 

the loin has been pulled? 

. Back fat (fat back). 

What is the average weight of 

a steer liver? 

. g to 12. 

. What is the part of a beef 

between the front legs? 

. Brisket. 

How old should a calf be be- 

fore it can be butchered? 

4 to 5 weeks. 

What do you call a calf under 

7 days old? 

Bob (slunk). 

Where is the cross rib located? 

Shoulder (forequarter). 
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SPECIAL RECORDS 


A special record blank was devised 
for recording the responses of each 
applicant to each question in each of 
the trade tests administered. This 
answer sheet lists the applicant’s 
name, date of birth, number of years’ 
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experience within the occupation, 


-whether or not he has attended any 


trade schools within the occupation, 
the amount and kind of apprentice- 
ship, if any, whether or not the man 
holds a trade license if it is required, 
whether or not the man belongs to a 
trade union, and if so, whether or not 
he is active within the union. The 
answer sheet is designed so that the 
answers to forty questions can be re- 
corded on the sheet. Most of the sets 
of trade questions, however, have 
been reduced to include approxi- 
mately twenty questions. The rec- 
ord of each individual’s answer to each 
of the questions forms the basis for 
research designed to validate indi- 
vidual items as well as entire sets of 
questions. 

The interviewers administer the 
questions in accordance with the fol- 
lowing instructions: 

1. Put the applicant at hisease. Ex- 
plain to him that you are going to 
ask him a series of questions about 
his trade, so that he can demon- 
strate his familiarity with the 
trade. Assure him there are no 
catch questions. Tell him to listen 
carefully and to think before he 
answers. 

2. Always present the questions in the 
order given. 

3- Questions should be read dis- 
tinctly. Nochange in the wording 
is permitted. If the applicant 
does not hear the question, then 
the entire question should be re- 
peated. 

4. No indication is to be given, by 
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comment, facial expression, or 
otherwise, of the quality of the 
applicant’s answer. The answer 
is to be recorded on the answer 
sheet before proceeding to the next 
question. Whenever the appli- 
cant’s response to a question does 
not correspond to the answer given 
in the test follow-up questions 
should be asked: (a) Anything 
more? (b) Anything else? (c) 
Any other name for it? (d) Any 
other way of saying the same 
thing? (e) Any other way of do- 
ing it? (f) Any other reason? 
When a question calls for a name 
and the response is a description 
say: (g) “The question calls for a 
name not a description. What is 
your answer?” When more than 
the required number of items is 
given in answer, say: “The ques- 
tion calls for ( ) number. What 
is your answer?” 

Each question correctly answered 
should receive four points credit. 
Certain questions are divided into 
two or more points and partial 
credits are to be given ranging from 
I to 3. When the question is 
failed the score should be recorded 
as Zero. 

Trade ratings are based upon the 
total number of points obtained in 
the test. For this purpose the 
decile table should be used. This 


is a simple means of converting 
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trade status, such as novice, ap. 
prentice, journeyman, expert, into 
a ten-step rating scale. 


RATINGS 


At the end of each set of trade 
questions for which there is a standard 
prepared a table is given which shows 
the limits and variations allowed for 
the various decile ranks. Some sets 
of questions do not have complete 
tables available at present, but these 
will be available in the near future. 


The table follows: 


Decile 10 (or E plus) indicates a thoroughly com. 
petent expert or master 
workman. 

. 9 (or E) indicates an expert. 
“8 (or J plus) indicates a thoroughly com. 
petent journeyman. 


“7 (or J) indicates the average jour. 
neyman. 

““ 6 (or J minus) indicates a poor journey- 
man. 


5 (or A plus) indicates an excellent ap- 
prentice or a very poor 


journeyman. 

“4 (or A) indicates the average ap- 
prentice. 

“3 (or A minus) indicates a new or poor 
apprentice. 


2 (or N plus) indicates an excellent novice 
or the “handy man.” 


_ 1 (or N) indicates a novice or be- 
ginner. 
” indicates no competence or 


skill. 


The decile rating system was built 
up to correspond with the trade skill 
ratings of the army trade tests. 
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RETAIL EMPLOYMENT 


In an effort to contribute to the 
stabilization of employment in the 


retail field, the Personnel Group of 


the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation is laying plans to publish a 
manual, “Formal Testing in Employ- 
ment and Promotion.” 

By encouraging the use of intelli- 
gence and aptitude tests for those 
applying for positions in retail stores, 
the manual will seek to provide the 
means for reducing the number of job 
failures in retailing because of im- 
proper placement. 

Sources of material for the volume 
will be investigated from now until 
June, after which a committee will be 
appointed to supervise the writing 
of the book. 

Otho J. Hicks, manager of the Per- 
sonnel Group, pointed out that the 
use of intelligence and aptitude tests 
for prospective employees in the 
retail field up to this time, has been 
very limited in contrast to use in the 
productive trades, public utilities, 
insurance companies and sales organ- 
izations. It will be undoubtedly 
necessary, he said, to supplement the 
experience of those stores which use 
such testing with that in other fields, 
in the writing of the manual. 

“The very thing that has kept test- 
ing from becoming an important tool 
in employment offices in retail stores 
is the thing which demonstrates its 
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greatest need—the tremendous turn- 
over in employment due to seasonal 
character of the retail business,” 
Mr. Hicks declared. ‘‘Scientific test- 
ing, intelligently administered, can 
undoubtedly do much to stabilize 
turnover in retail distribution inas- 
much as there is no other way of 
knowing to what extent turnover is 
synonymous with job failure because 
of improper placement. 

“It is to be hoped that not only will 
this study be useful both to large 
stores ready to employ a variety of 
tests and small stores eager to estab- 
lish simplified procedure in scientific 
testing, but that it will also succeed 
in uncovering the objective ways of 
measuring ‘social-mindedness’ and ex- 
ecutive ability among those employees 
under consideration for supervisory 
responsibilities.” 

Another 1936 project of the Per- 
sonnel Group will include a “Rating 
Manual,” which will cover in its scope 
the rating of executive and non- 
executive functions and the use of 
semi-annual and annual personnel 
inventory in measuring job produc- 
tion and job potentialities. It will 
also include means of salary adjust- 
ments and the making of completely 
impersonal and objective evaluation 
of the employee’s job performance. 
The study will be turned out in sev- 
eral sections so that stores may more 
easily put into operation its recom- 
mendations. One of its features will 
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- be a model of a standard rating form 
for salespeople, to be devised by the 
board of the Personnel Group. 

This latter work will be a project 
of the Executive Committee of the 
board composed of the following: 
Mrs. Isabella Brandow, Lord & Tay- 
lor, Chairman of the Group; Frances 
Burger, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc.; 
Frank Glick of the Retail Research 
Association; Miss Helen Norton, Act- 
ing Director of the Prince School for 
Store Service Education, Boston; and 


Mr. Hicks. 


STUDY AID 


A Teaching and Study Aid for ““The 
Art of Leadership,” by Ordway Tead, 
has been issued by the Association 
Press, New York. The pamphlet, 
which is priced at 35 cents, contains a 
series of questions based on the con- 
tents of each chapter of the book. 


SCHOOLING OF WORKERS 


The American workman still has 
faith in the advantages of higher edu- 
cation for himself, despite the fact 
that the public has not been hearing 
so much about his efforts during the 
depression, according to a survey of 
its employees recently made by Phila- 
delphia Storage Battery Company. 

Approximately 350 supervisors, at 
the Philco plant, which employs 
10,000 persons, are taking courses at 
the factory in industrial supervision, 
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under the auspices of Penn State 
College, George E. Deming executive 
vice-president of the company 
reported. 

At least 6 per cent, and possibly 10 
per cent, of the total number of em- 
ployees are taking correspondence 
school courses, with approximately 50 
men in positions of responsibility, 
such as supervisory, laboratory, engi- 
neering and office positions, enrolled. 

Some 150 of the employees are tak- 
ing courses at the Evening School of 


. the University of Pennsylvania, anda 


number of workers are taking a time 
and motion study course, using the 
Stetson Junior High School facilities. 

The Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company is refunding each month a 
part of the money paid by the men 
for their correspondence courses. 
This refund is arranged so that only 
those men who have taken their 
studies seriously receive it. The 
names of these employees receiving 
the refund are published in the com- 
pany bulletin. This, Mr. Deming ex- 
plained, keeps the company’s policy 
of “helping those who help them- 
selves” before the men at all times. 

The results, he observed, have been 
highly gratifying both for the men 
and the company. Both the officials 
of the Company and the teachers of 
the courses have found that lay-offs 
or discharges are comparatively rare 
among the men who are carrying on 
these studies. 
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whose object is to aid business organizations, technical societies, research and educa- 
tional institutions, social agencies and governmental establishments in the cooperative 
solution of problems of personnel. 

THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL renders a service not only in centralizing informa- 
tion about personnel research, but also furnishes a continuous accumulation of 
authoritative material in this field. Significant contributions by specialists in 
the biological and medical sciences, psychologists, psychiatrists, engineers, and 








economists, have been published. 


Successful personnel administration brings about effective and satisfying 


adjustments between men and their occupations. 


It demands judgment based 


on knowledge of the conditions under which people work productively and 


happily. 


It is increasingly important for the administrator to know the methods 


and results of scientific studies. To make them currently available is one of the 


functions of THE PERSONNEL JOURNAL. 


Articles appearing in THE PERSONNEL JouRNAL are indexed regularly in the 


cumulative Industrial Arts Index. 


Articles for publication, research news 
and books and pamphlets for review 
should be sent to Ehar es S. Slocombe, 29 
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Correspondence concerning business 
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subscription to the Personne] Journal. 

Subscription to the Personnel Journal 
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union; $5.50, countries outside the postal 
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The Journal will be issued monthly 
(except July and August) from March to 
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February. The first number appeared 
in May, 1922. 

To avoid a break in your series, sub- 
scriptions should be renewed promptly. 
The publishers cannot guarantee to sup- 
ply back issues on belated renewals. 

Subscriptions, new or renewal, should 
be sent to office of publication at Mt. 
Royal and Guilford Aves., Baltimore, 
Md., or to The Personnel Research 
Federation, 29 West Thirty-ninth Street, 
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